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has  prepared  this  report  to  assist  residents  and  City  agencies 
develop  longer  range  solutions  to  community-wide  planning  issues. 

This  "Neighborhood  Profile"  contains  information  which  helps  bring 
into  sharp  focus  those  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  residents 
of  each  neighborhood  in  the  City.    This  information  facilitates 
public  understanding  and  assists  all  of  us--both  at  City  Hall  and 
in  the  neighborhood--in  determining  how  we  can  best  use  the  resources 
available  to  us. 

I  hoDE  this  booklet  serves  as  an  important  building  block  to  encourage 
greater  interest  in  the  problems  confronting  this  neighborhood  and  our 
City  and  help  us  all  in  developing  solutions  to  these  problems. 
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The  Boston  RedevGlopment  Authority,  as  the  City  planning  agency, 
is  pleased  to  submit  for  neighborhood  review  a  profile  of 
North  End/Waterfront. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  profile  can  serve  as  a  starting  point  in 
the  dialogue  that  should  and  must  take  place  between  neighborhood 
residents  and  public  officials  as  decisions  are  made  about  the 
use  of  community  development  funds  and  other  matters  of  public 
pol icy. 

The  decision-making  process,  of  course,  must  be  based  on  data 
that  is  up-to-date  and  accurate.    I  am  confident  that  the 
material  contained  in  this  report  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
all  who  care  about  this  neighborhood  in  particular  and  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

Questions  and  comments  about  the  material  in  the  report  should  be 
directed  to  the  Neighborhood  Planning  staff  of  the  BRA.^ 


Rob^en  F.  Walsh 
Director  " 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


This  planning  report,  prepared  by  the  North  End  Neighborhood  Planner, 
is  intended  to  assist  local  residents  and  City  officials  in  defining  the 
needs  of,  and  programs  for,  the  North  End.    It  is  also  written  to  assist 
prospective  residents  and  investors  who  may  wish  further  information 
about  the  community. 

The  report  includes  background  information,  a  drscussion  of  major 
community  planning  and  development  issues  and  recommended  strategies 
and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  long-range  framework 
for  decision  making  by  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
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■  BACKGROUND 


1 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

The  area  known  today  as  the  North  End  was  originally  a  hilly 
pasture  located  north  of  the  first  Boston  settlement.  Gradually, 
tradesmen  and  artisans  established  their  businesses  along  the 
waterfront.    Over  the  years  as  additional  land  area  was  created  by 
the  filling  of  the  harbor,  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  moved  their 
operations  to  the  new  waterfront  and  freed  up  an  area  which 
became  a  fashionable  residential  neighborhood.     In  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  mansions  and  cottages  abutted  the  winding  narrow 
streets  and  alleys  which,  to  this  day,  distinguish  the  North  End 
from  other  sections  of  Boston. 

According  to  the  North  End  Plan,  1919,  published  by  the  City 
Planning  Board,  "Hanover  Street  in  1645  was  the  main  artery  and 
there  was  a  causeway  approach  across  the  flats  from  the  West  End 
and  a  shore  road,  now  North  Street,  around  the  greater  part  of 
the  district.    A  complete  network  of  streets  and  alleys  had  de- 
veloped with  relatively  large  blocks  between  streets  of  reasonable 
width."    However,  many  back  lots  were  approached  through 
narrow  and  crooked  passage  ways.    The  Bonner  Map  of  Boston  in 
1722  (opposite  page)  showed  a  considerable  change  in  the  North 
End.    By  then  the  principal  streets,  which  are  nearly  identical 
with  the  important  streets  of  today,  were  developed.     In  the 
thirty-six  blocks,  there  was  ample  backyard  space.    There  was  a 
canal  through  the  neck  following  the  line  of  Blackstone  Street,  a 
mill  pond  on  the  west,  and  piers  extending  out  on  the  easterly  and 
northerly  shores.    In  the  east,  far  out  from  the  shore,  "Old 
Wharf,"  now  the  bed  of  "t)ld"  Atlantic  Avenue,  was  a  jetty  to 
protect  the  town.    By  this  time,  the  North  End/Waterfront  was  a 
thriving,  vibrant  area  serving  as  Boston's  shipping  center.  Masts 
lined  the  wharves  and  prosperous  warehouses  and  mercantile 
establishments  hugged  the  shoreline. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  filling  of  the  mill  pond  began 
and  additional  houses  and  the  first  tenements  were  constructed. 
By  1800  there  were  three  mills  for  meal,  lumber  and  chocolate 
located  along  the  canal  which  is  now  Blackstone  Street.  Another 
industrial  section  was  created  with  the  filling  of  an  area  between 
Commercial  Street  and  what  is  now  Atlantic  Avenue.  Factories 
were  built  along  the  waterfront  on  Fulton  and  Commercial  Streets. 
By  1883  the  canal  had  been  filled  to  create  Blackstone  Street  so 
that  the  North  End  was  completely  connected  to  the  city. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  North  End  has  been  the  first  home  for 
thousands  of  immigrants.    The  Irish  immigrated  in  large  numbers 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.    They  supplied  Boston  with  a 
needed,  low-skilled  labor  force  and  lived  in  the  former  mansions, 
crowded  one  family  to  a  room.  Eastern  European  Jews  arrived 
between  the  late  1850's  and  1880's,  again  supplying  needed  labor. 
This  group  of  immigrants  was  housed  in  cold  water  tenement  build- 


ings  which  replaced  the  worn  out  mansions.    The  Italians  arrived 
in  large  numbers  in  the  1890's  and  since  then,  the  North  End  has 
been  overwhelmingly  Italian.    The  dense  physical  character  of  the 
North  End  was  shaped  by  1920  when  the  last  major  tenements  were 
built  to  house  a  population  of  approximately  35,000.    Between  1920 
and  1950,  the  physical  and  social  characteristics  of  this  ethnic 
neighborhood  remained  relatively  unchanged. 

In  the  early  1950's,  the  construction  of  the  Central  Artery  began. 
The  presence  of  this  major  thoroughfare  has  had  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  North  End.    The  highway,  built  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  commuter  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  city,  has  served  as 
a  physical  barrier  separating  the  North  End  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.    Thus,  while  according  to  a  map,  the  North  End  appears  to 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown,  it  is,  in  fact,  semi-isolated  and, 
therefore,  very  different  from  the  core  of  the  city.    Partially  as  a 
result  of  this  isolation,  the  social  and  physical  character  of  the 
North  End  remained  relatively  constant  while  the  City  experienced 
changes  in  the  1960's. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  change  in  the  rest  of  the  downtown 
was  the  City's  participation  in  Federal  urban  renewal  programs  of 
the  1950's  and  1960's.    Three  major  urban  renewal  projects.  West 
End,  Government  Center  and  Downtown  Waterfront-Faneuil  Hall 
Projects,  which  virtually  surrounded  the  North  End  have 
altered  the  character  of  the  central  city. 

The  waterfront  area  which  once  had  been  a  vibrant  shipping 
center  had  experienced  a  physical  decline  in  recent  decades  that 


coincided  with  the  decline  of  the  shipping  industry.    The  wharves  3 
were  deteriorated  and  in  disrepair  while  many  of  the  buildings 
were  vacant.    In  1956,  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  developed 
a  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  waterfront  east  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  from  Northern  Avenue  to  Commercial  Street.    This  plan, 
modified  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  again  by  the  BRA  was 
incorporated  into  an  urban  renewal  project  by  the  BRA  in  1964. 
The  goal  of  the  redevelopment  program  was  to  eliminate  severely 
blighting  conditions  in  the  waterfront  and  thereby  stimulate  private 
investment  and  especially  the  creation  of  an  upper  middle-class 
residential  district. 

The  presence  of  the  Central  Artery  has  delayed  the  effects  which 
normally  large-scale  urban  renewal  projects,  such  as  West  End, 
Government  Center  and  Downtown  Waterfront-Faneuil  Hall,  have  on 
adjacent  neighborhoods.    However,  today  as  the  Waterfront  Project 
nears  completion  and  the  new  and  restored  buildings  are  becoming 
occupied,  the  North  End  is  beginning  to  experience  spinoff  effects 
including  parking  problems  and  changing  real  estate  patterns. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 


However,  the  urban  renewal  projects  around  it  are  not  the  only 
major  influences  on  the  physical  and  social  integrity  of  the  North 
End.    City,  State  and  Federal  officials  and  neighborhood  residents 
are  now  studying  a  oroposal  to  depress  the  Central  Artery.  If 
this  proposal  is  actually  implemented,  the  North  End  could  be 
reconnected  to  the  central  city.    Thus,  the  issue  of  the  Central 
Artery  depression  is  a  particularly  important  one  to  the  North  End 
and  one  which  will  be  crucial  in  determining  the  future  of  that 
neighborhood. 

EXISTING  CHARACTERISTICS 

Information  on  population  and  housing  in  this  report  is  derived 
from  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  Boston  Police  Listings  1970-74,  and  a 
major  planning  study  which  the  BRA  conducted  in  1975.  The 
North  End/  Waterfront  district  includes  the  area  from  the  Central 
Artery  to  Boston  Harbor  between  the  Charlestown  Bridge  and 
Rowes  Wharf.    For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  division  between 
the  North  End  sub-area  and  the  Waterfront  sub-area  is  the 
Waterfront  urban  renewal  boundary.    This  line  "runs  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Callahan  Tunnel  to  Richmond  Street,  south  on 
Richmond  to  Fulton  Street,  east  along  Fulton  to  Lewis,  south  on 
Lewis  to  Commercial,  north  to  Hanover  and  east  on  Hanover  to  the 
edge  of  Boston  Harbor. 

The  Waterfront 

The  waterfront  community,  one  of  Boston's  newest  residential 
sections,  is  part  of  the  North  End  geographically.  However, 
socially  and  physically,  it  is  not  an  extension  of  the  Italian  com- 
munity.   The  waterfront  housing  stock  consists  primarily  of  new 
and  rehabilitated    modern  apartments  and  condominiums.  Since 
1970,  approximately  1,000  luxury  and  market  rental  apartment 
units  have  been  created  either  through  new  construction  or  con- 
version of  warehouse  buildings.    There  are  now  80  units  under 
construction  and  approximately  400  more  units  are  planned.  In 
addition  to  these  units,  lower  cost  housing  is  available  in  sub- 
sidized and  Turnkey  developments  recently  completed  or  under 
construction.    A  110  unit  housing  development  for  the  elderly  has 
recently  been  completed  at  Fulton  and  Lewis  Streets  and  another 
complex  of  150  units  for  the  elderly  is  under  construction.  Based 
on  past  experience  with  this  type  of  housing,  it  is  anticipated  that 
up  to  80%  of  these  units  will  be  occupied  by  senior  citizens  already 
residing  in  the  North  End.    In  the  renovated  Mercantile  Wharf 
Building,  25%  of  the  units  are  occupied  by  low  income  residents 
receiving  subsidies.    Commercial  and  restaurant  uses  occupy  the 
ground  floors  of  most  of  the  converted  wharf  buildings.    Many  of 
the  buildings  provide  office  space  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
with  residential  uses  above. 


The  1970  Census  recorded  a  population  of  422  in  the  waterfront  5 

area  which  was  not  a  residential  area  until  the  advent  of  urban 

renewal.    At  that  time,  the  median  income  was  $11,000  with  60%  of 

the  households  having  incomes  over  $10,000.    By  the  summer  of 

1973,  when  the  BRA  conducted  a  survey  of  waterfront  residents, 

there  were  775  households,  half  of  which  resided  in,  the  then 

recently  completed,  Harbor  Towers.    Most  of  the  households  were 

small  as  40%  contained  one  person  and  48%  contained  two  people. 

Most  were  thirty  years  old  or  older;  38%  of  the  households  had 

incomes  over  $25,000  and  only  16%  earned  less  than  $15,000  and 

most,  68%,  of  the  waterfront  residents  were  in  professional  or 

technical  occupations. 

Today,  the  residential  population  numbers  about  2,000  and  will 
peak  at  about  3,500  when  the  urban  renewal  project  is  completed. 
The  majority  of  the  new  residents  both  in  the  luxury  and  market 
rent  units  as  well  as  those  in  the  subsidized  units  are  either 
childless  or  have  older  children  who  no  longer  reside  at  home. 


WATERFRONT  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION 


Pevelopment 

Units 

Type 

Status 

Harbor  Towers  (2) 

Dtn 

New 

Completed,  September  1972 

Lewis  Wharf  Condominiums 

KenaD 

^.ompietea,  (JctoDer  iy/j 

^oiTirncrci di  w iid ri  ouu tii 

to 

ui  1 V CI  b loi  1/  rvciidu 

Commercial  Wharf 

100 

Rehab 

Completed,  February  1974 

Prince  Building 

45 

Conversion/Rehab 

Completed,  September  1969 

rarcei 

(12  buildings/Fulton  Street) 

3h 

Con  vers  ion /Rehab 

Lompietea,  uecemoer  i3/4 

Parcel  C-2  Elderly  Housing 

Site  1 

110 

New 

Completed,  1976 

Site  2 

150 

New 

Underway,  completion 

December  1977 

Parcel  C-2 
(18  buildings/Commercial  Street) 

80 

Conversion/ Rehab 

Underway,  completion 

December  1977 

Sargent's  Wharf  Galleria 

344 

New 

Planned,  Start  1978 

Other  C-2  Rehab 

90 

Rehab 

Planned,  Start  77-78 

Commercial  Block 

37 

Conversion/ Rehab 

Planned,  Start  77-78 

Union  Wharf 

50 

Rehab 

Planned,  Spring  1978 

The  North  End 

The  North  End  of  Boston  is  unique  both  physically  and  socially. 
Its  population  is  primarily  Italian,  both  in  ethnic  origin  and  social 
behavior.    The  neighborhood's  lifestyle  is  still  oriented  around  the 
Italian  culture  which  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  family,  its 
traditions  and  its  closeness.    Recently,  however,  the  North  End 
has  begun  to  attract  a  new,  non- Italian  resident  population  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  downtown  business  district  and  its 
reputation  as  a  safe,  low  rent  district. 

Much  of  the  housing  stock  in  the  North  End,  built  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  is  in  need  of  repair,  with  a  large  number  of  units  in 
need  of  major  improvements  to  the  electrical  and  plumbing  systems. 
The  1970  Census  indicated  that  40%  of  all  dwelling  units  were  lack- 
ing some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.    A  telephone  survey  of  North 
End  residents  conducted  in  connection  with  the  BRA  planning 
study  in  1975  showed  that  32%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  the  survey 
lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.    This  lower  number  of  units 
lacking  plumbing  facilities  could  reflect  the  renovation  work  which 
individual  owners  have  been  doing  in  recent  years.    Many  of  the 
apartments  have  been  modernized  and  converted  to  one  and  two- 
bedroom  units.    Since  the  costs  of  these  improvements  were  pri- 
vately financed,  they  have  been  reflected  in  increased  rents. 


The  actual  number  of  dwelling  units  declined  only  slightly  since 
1920,  but  many  larger  units  have  been  converted  into  smaller  units 
making  it  difficult  for  families  to  find  adequate  housing  in  the 
North  End.    The  1970  Census  showed  only  14%  of  the  units  are 
owner-occupied  in  the  North  End  compared  to  26%  citywide.  The 
majority  of  the  structures  contain  three  or  more  dwelling  units. 

Ethnic  Character  in  the  North  End 

The  North  End  has  been  an  Italian  ethnic  community  since  the 
early  1900's.    Both  the  1970  U.S.  Census  data  and  the  BRA  tele- 
phone survey  of  1975  suggest  that  over  60%  of  today's  population 
is  of  Italian  origin.    Either  the  residents  themselves  or  their 
parents  were  born  in  Italy.    However,  the  critical  question  now 
being  asked  is  will  the  North  End  remain  a  strong  Italian  enclave 
close  to  downtown  Boston.    Many  residents  and  public  figures  feel 
that  the  North  End  is  currently  losing  its  ethnic  character  as  a 
result  of  outsiders  moving  in,  and  they  fear  that  in  the  future  the 
North  End  will  be  a  community  of  "outsiders." 

Questions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  are: 

(1)  Is  there  a  sufficient  replacement  stock  of  Italian  immigrants 
for  Italians  who  move  from  the  North  End? 

(2)  What  types  of  residents  are  being  attracted  to  the  North  End? 

(3)  Are  large  numbers  of  new  non-Italian  residents  forcing  long- 
term  ethnic  residents  to  vacate  the  area? 

(4)  What  natural  acculturation  is  occurring  to  diminish  the  tra- 
ditional Italian  culture  with  or  without  new  non-Italian  resi- 
dents moving  to  the  North  End? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  absolutely.  Immigration 
data  is  difficult  to  obtain  for  specific  areas  such  as  the  North 
End.    Thus,  the  U.S.  Census  information  on  foreign-born  persons 
must  be  utilized  to  observe  whether  there  is  a  "replacement  stock" 
of  Italian  immigrants. 


Origin  of  North  End  Residents 
(From  1960  &  1970  U.S.  Census) 


Place  of  Birth 


1960 


1970 


Foreign  Born 


32% 


33% 


American  Born 


28% 


32% 


*ltalian 


68%  of  Total 


67%  of  Total 


Mixed 


40% 


35% 


*Figure  represents  total  Italian  descent  of  foreign  born  and  mixed 
(1960  to  1970). 


8  It  is  apparent  from  the  Census  data  that  there  was  no  significant 

change  in  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  versus  native-born  pop- 
ulation in  the  area  during  the  period  from  1950  to  1970.  However, 
the  effects  of  the  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Plan  and  the  Government 
Center  Project  were  not  really  felt  in  the  North  End/  Waterfront 
neighborhood  until  after  1970.    Thus,  Census  figures  shown  here 
do  not  reflect  the  recent  change  that  is  visible  in  the  North  End 
today. 

The  North  End  is  now  attracting  new  residents  who  are  not  tradi- 
tional Italian  immigrants.    It  appears  that  most  of  the  new  residents 
are  occupying  new  housing  units  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Area.    However,  there  is  evidence  of  a  "spin-off" 
effect  taking  place  along  the  edges  of  the  renewal  area.    In  the 
"Italian"  North  End,  apartments  are  being  renovated,  rents  are 
being  raised  and  long-term  residents  are  moving.    However,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  this  effect. 

A  study  was  made  to  determine  the  origin  of  those  people  moving 
into  the  North  End  since  1970.    The  information,  derived  from  the 
Boston  Police  Listings  for  1970-74,  is  not  as  reliable  as  Census 
data  but  it  does  suggest  a  trend  taking  place  in  the  North  End. 


ORIGIN 

OF  MOVEMENT  INTO 

THE  NORTH 

END 

(From  Boston 

Police 

Listing) 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

From  Italy 

109 

106 

60 

64 

76 

Other  Foreign 
Countries 

13 

12 

12" 

15 

13 

From  inside  State 

149 

222 

367 

252 

378 

From  outside  State 

105 

74 

86 

66 

78 

Total  Movement 

376 

414 

525 

397 

545 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  a  significant  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  new  North  End  residents  arriving  from  Italy.    The  109  residents 
coming  in  1970  represented  29%  of  the  total  new  population  in  the  North 
End.    In  contrast,  the  76  new  Italian  residents  moving  in  in  1974  made 
up  only  14%  of  the  new  population.    The  BRA  telephone  survey  in  1975 
confirms  the  trends  suggested  by  the  Boston  Police  listing  information. 
The  survey  revealed  that  of  the  residents  who  had  lived  in  the  North 
End  for  three  years  or  less,  only  13%  were  born  in  Italy.    In  contrast, 
of  those  residents  who  had  lived  in  the  North  End  over  ten  years,  29% 
were  born  in  Italy. 


From  discussion  with  community  residents  it  appears  that  new  Italian  9 
immigrants  coming  to  Massachusetts  choose  to  live  with  or  near 
their  relatives  who  already  have  left  the  North  End  and  have  moved  to 
such  communities  as  Medford,  Maiden  and  Somerville. 

The  Boston  Police  listing  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  resi- 
dents to  the  North  End  in  1974  came  from  within  Massachusetts.  This 
increasing  influx  coming  from  within  Massachusetts  spells  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  and,  more  specifically,  Italian 
residents.    Thus,  the  ethnic  character  of  the  North  End  is  likely  to 
undergo  a  change  in  the  future  because  there  is  no  longer  the  reinforce- 
ment brought  by  new  Italian  immigrants. 

Further,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Italian  community  in  the 
North  End  is  changing  as  much  from  internal  pressures  as  from  the  fact 
that  new  residents  are  moving  into  the  neighborhood.    Whereas  children 
used  to  grow  up  with  little  exposure  to  life  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
North  End,  today's  existence  is  very  different.    Although  the  North 
End  is  a  somewhat  insulated,  protected  community  it  is  not  immune  to 
changing  technology  in  modern  society.    The  mass  media  including 
newspapers,  movies  and  especially  television  has  increasingly  brought 
the  outside  world  into  the  homes  of  North  End  residents.    For  some 
youths  this  introduction  to  the  outside  world  has  encouraged  them  to 
look  beyond  the  North  End  for  work,  school,  and  friends.    They  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  traditional  culture  with  its  strong  bonds. 
Some  leave  the  North  End  entirely  while  others  remain  but  suffer 
strained  relationships  with  more  traditional  family  members  and  friends 
in  the  North  End.    This  strain  weakens  the  dominance  of  Italian  tra- 
dition . 

It  is  inevitable  that  many  children  who  are  increasingly  exposed  to 
other  ways  of  life  and  value  systems  will  question  those  of  their 
parents.    Their  parents  grew  up  in  the  North  End  learning  not  to 
expect  too  much  but  to  accept  a  life  of  struggle.    These  parents  are 
now  raising  children  who  will  not  accept  their  situation  but  want  more. 
The  increase  in  vandalism  and  delinquency  now  observed,  but  seldom 
acknowledged,  in  the  North  End  stems  in  part  from  the  younger  gener- 
ation's dissatisfaction  with  their  life  situation.    There  has  always  been 
some  vandalism  and  delinquency  in  the  North  End  as  in  most  commun- 
ities, but  in  the  past,  it  was  kept  in  check  by  rigorous  pressure  from 
parents  and  respected  community  leaders.    Many  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation are  rejecting  the  traditional  values,  but  in  so  doing,  they  reject 
the  role  models  that  traditional  community  leaders  presented  in  the 
past.    Social  service  workers  in  the  North  End  repeatedly  state  that 
North  End  youths  lack  role  models  today  and  this  is  making  their 
transition  to  responsible  adulthood  very  difficult.    Many  of  the  youths 
are  insecure  with  low  self  esteem  and  lacking  in  direction.    This  makes 
them  more  vulnerable  to  alcohol,  drugs  and  petty  crime.    Their  own 
insecurity  makes  them  feel  more  threatened  by  the  influx  of  new  resi- 
dents into  the  neighborhood.    Their  alienation  from  their  parents' 


generation  makes  it  difficult  for  the  young  and  old  Italian  community  to 
work  together  to  solve  a  common  problem  -  that  being  the  threat  to 
their  community  posed  by  a  new  non-ethnic  population. 

Thus  the  ethnic  character  in  the  North  End  is  changing  because  of 
outside  forces  causing  new  non-Italian  residents  to  move  in,  and  by  a 
natural,  inevitable  socialization  process  through  which  the  younger 
generation  is  questioning  and  in  some  cases  rejecting  traditional  Italian 
values  and  assuming  a  more  modern  American  culture.    This  will  con- 
tinue until  a  mutual  understanding  on  future  directions  is  reached 
within  the  community  itself. 


Population  Size  and  Tenure  in  the  North  End 

The  North  End's  population  declined  by  23%  from  1950-60  and  by  14% 
from  1960-1970.    The  bulk  of  the  latter  decline  occurred  before  1965 
and  since  then  our  data  indicates  that  the  population  has  stabilized 
and,  in  fact,  is  experiencing  some  increase. 

NORTH  END/WATERFRONT 


TOTAL 

POPULATION  OVER 

TIME 

(1970  Census) 

Census  Tract 

1950 

1960 

1970 

Average 

Change(%) 

Average 
Change  < 

50  -  SO 

SO  -  70 

301  4,234 

302  3,020 

304  4,935 

305  3,161 
303-  N/A 

(Urban  Renewal  Area) 

3,423 
2,150 
3,595 
2,673 
N/A 

3,204 
1,920 
3,033 
1,977 
432 

-21 
-33 
-31 
-17 
N/A 

-  7 
-11 
-17 
-30 
N/A 

Total 

15,350 

11,841 

10,134 

-23 

-14 

Although  we  have  no  recent  U.S.  Census  information  to  verify  this,  the 
Boston  Police  Listing  indicates  that  movement  into  the  area  is  increasing. 
Since  1970,  an  average  of  about  450  people  have  moved  into  the  North 
End  each  year  as  shown  on  the  table  below.    The  population  within  the 
Downtown  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Area  is  also  increasing. 


ANNUAL 

POPULATION 

MOVEMENT 

IN  THE 

NORTH  END 

Excluding  the  Renewal  Area 
(From  Boston  Police  Listing) 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Movement  to 
North  End  from 
outside 

376 

414 

525 

397 

545 

Movement  within 
North  End 

163 

139 

146 

145 

159 

Total  Movement 

539 

553 

671 

542 

704 

Responses  to  the  BRA  telephone  survey  suggested  that  the  majority  of 
the  households  in  the  North  End  have  resided  in  the  area  for  more  than 
ten  years.    A  total  of  75%  of  the  respondents  had  lived  in  the  community 
over  ten  years. 


BRA  Telephone  Survey  Questions  Pertaining  to  Population 
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(1)    How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  North  End? 


Years 
4-10 


Number  of  Percentage  of 
Respondents  Respondents 


""4S  14.6 
34  10.4 
245  74.7 


Over  10 


327 


Age  Levels  of  North  End  Residents 

The  median  age  of  the  North  End  has  Increased  steadily  since 
1950,  when  it  ranged  between  25  and  34  years  of  age  to  between 
35  and  44  years  in  1970.    In  1970,  54%  of  the  population  was  over 
age  35.    An  accompanying  shift  in  the  percent  of  child  age  popula- 
tion has  also  occurred  with  the  0-14  years  group  declining  from 
23%  of  the  population  in  1950  to  18%  in  1970.    The  chart  on  the 
following  page  demonstrates  these  shifts.    Other  significant  popula- 
tion trends  include  decreasing  family  size,  a  tendency  for  later 
marriage  and  fewer  children  per  family.    These  trends  will  be 
important  when  predictions  of  housing  and  public  facility  needs  are 
being  discussed  by  public  officials  and  the  community. 

There  is  an  interesting  citywide  statistical  pattern  found  in  the 
20-34  year  age  group  which  is  likely  to  be  of  significance  in  the 
North  End.    For  Boston  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  definite 
trend  exhibited  by  young  people  who  prefer  living  in  the  central 
city  close  to  the  financial,  commercial  and  entertainment  centers. 
It  appears  that  the  North  End  has  recently  begun  to  experience 
similar  popularity  amongst  young  people. 

The  Boston  Police  Listings  from  1971-1974  indicate  that  young 
people  between  25  and  34  years  of  age  were  the  single  largest  con- 
tingent (40%)  among  incoming  residents.    In  contrast  to  this  recent 
experience,  there  had  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  number 
of  people  aged  25-34  years  living  in  the  North  End  from  1950  to 
1960.    Today,  in  addition  to  providing  the  majority  of  the  immigra- 
tion to  the  North  End,  the  25  to  34  year  olds  are  the  single  largest 
age  group  in  the  North  End  according  to  the  BRA  telephone  survey 
in  1975.    This  group  makes  up  nearly  16%  of  the  population  in  the 
North  End.    This  is  a  significant  increase  from  1970  when  according 
to  the  U.S.  Census  less  than  12%  were  in  this  age  group.  This 
survey  specifically  excluded  the  renewal  area.    However,  the  1970 
Census  indicated  that  over  40%  of  the  population  in  the  Waterfront 
area  was  between  the  ages  of  25-34. 


12  BRA  Telephone  Survey 

What  are  the  ages  of  people  in  your  household? 


Number 

Percentage 

of  People  in 

of  Total  Population 

AGE 

Age  Group 

in  Age  Group 

1-14 

106 

13.3 

15-19 

63 

7.8 

20-24 

84 

10.5 

25-34 

125 

15.8 

35-44 

65 

8.2 

45-54 

120 

15.0 

55-64 

124 

15.5 

65+ 

111 

13.9 

7^ 

100.0 

Age  Groups 

POPULATION  BY  AGE 

1950  to  1970  from  U.S.  Census 


NORTH  END 

(excluding  renewal  area) 


1950 

Number  Percentage 
in  Group  Of  Total 


1960 


1970 


Number  Percentage  Number  Percen 
in  Group    Of  Total        in  Group  of  JoU 


0-04  Years 

1,394 

9. 

.0% 

929 

7. 

.9% 

591 

5.8% 

5-09 

1,109 

7. 

.2% 

853 

7. 

■  2% 

628 

6.2% 

10-14 

965 

6. 

,3% 

935 

7, 

,9% 

642 

6.3% 

15-19 

1,144 

7. 

.4% 

832 

7, 

,0% 

773 

7.6% 

20-24 

1,378 

9. 

,0% 

917 

7. 

,7% 

895 

8.8% 

25-34 

2,918 

19. 

.0% 

1,475 

12. 

,5% 

1,189 

11.7% 

35-44 

2,048 

13. 

3% 

1,735 

14. 

.7% 

1,121 

11.1% 

45-54 

1,436 

9. 

3% 

1,441 

12. 

2% 

1,503 

14.8% 

55-59 

816 

5. 

.3% 

503 

4. 

,3% 

736  • 

7.3% 

60-64 

882 

5. 

.7% 

544 

4. 

.6% 

568 

5.6% 

65-74 

968 

6. 

3% 

1,172 

9. 

,9% 

795 

7.8% 

75  Yrs.  &  Over 

316 

2. 

.1% 

505 

4. 

.3% 

693 

6.8% 

TOTAL 

15,374 

100. 

.0% 

11,841 

100, 

0% 

10,134 

100.0% 

Educational  Level  of  North  End  Residents 

The  level  of  educational  attainment  in  the  North  End  is  low  when 
compared  to  the  city  and  metropolitan  area.    The  Boston  School 
Department  conducted  a  city  drop-out  study  in  1970  and  identified 
the  North  End  as  having  the  highest  drop-out  rate  in  the  city 
system.    The  recent  changes  in  school  assignment  mandated  by  the 
courts  may  have  further  impaired  the  likelihood  of  higher  grade 
attainment  among  North  End  children,  as  some  children  are  being 
kept  out  of  schools  by  their  parents. 


In  1970,  the  median  number  of  years  of  education  completed  was 
8.4  in  contrast  to  12.1  for  the  city  as  a  whole.    Further,  only  25% 
of  North  End  residents  had  graduated  from  high  school  compared 
to  54%  citywide.    While  these  statistics  refer  to  adults  25  years  and 
older,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  substantial  differences 
among  the  youth  currently  in  their  high  school  years  or  early 
twenties. 

The  responses  to  the  1975  telephone  survey  tend  to  confirm  the 
Census  data  as  43%  of  the  members  within  the  respondents'  house- 
holds had  not  completed  high  school  and  only  36%  had  a  high 
school  education. 

Income  of  North  End  Residents 

Analysis  of  U.S.  Census  information  reveals  a  large  variation  in 
incomes  with  a  1970  median  family  income  of  around  $8,300  in  the 
North  End  excluding  the  Waterfront  Area.    This  is  below  the  city's 
median  of  $9,100,  and  also  slightly  below  that  of  the  city's  older, 
predominantly  working  class  neighborhoods  such  as  South  Boston, 
East  Boston  and  Charlestown.    Approximately  25%  of  the  pbpulation 
fell  in  the  "below  $5,000"  bracket  while  another  33%  earned  over 
$10,000.    The  large  majority  of  families  were  in  the  moderate  to 
low-income  range  between  $6,000  and  $10,000.    This  income  inform- 
ation would  seem  to  mean  that  North  End  residents  are  not  as  well 
paid  as  other  city  residents.    In  fact,  the  reason  for  the  low 
median  income  is  the  larger  than  average  number  of  retired  people 
residing  in  the  North  End. 

BRA  Telephone  Survey  -  Questions  Relating  to  Income 

22.    Into  which  income  range  does  your  total  family  income  fall? 


#  in  Households 


%  of  Households 


under  $6,000 
6,000-  8,000 
8,000-10,000 

10,000-15,000 

15,000-25,000 

25,000+ 


61 
21 
27 
33 
21 
4 

T157 


36.5 
12.6 
16.2 
19.8 
12.6 
2.4 


19.    How  many  people  in  your  household  work? 


#  in  Households 


%  of  Households 


Full  time 
Part  time 
Don't  Work 


223 

140 
265 
255 


35.5% 
22.3% 
42.2% 
W13% 


Occupation 


Occupation  distribution  in  the  North  End  follows  the  general  pattern 
exhibited  for  Boston  as  a  whole  with  slight  differences.    In  examining 
the  Census  data  from  1950,  1960  and  1970,  the  patterns  revealed 
show: 

(1)  a- slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  professionals  employed 

(2)  a  corresponding  decline  in  percent  of  people  employed  as 
operatives  (blue  collar) 

(3)  a  general  increase  in  the  clerical  worker  category 

(4)  a  general  increase  in  service-related  occupations 

(5)  stability  in  the  sales  and  managerial  category. 

These  patterns  appear  to  follow  the  mood  and  growth  of  the  country, 
especially  in  its  urban  areas.    The  overall  national  emphasis  on 
education  and  the  push  for  social  mobility  has  resulted  in  a  climate 
in  which  more  people  are  pursuing  higher  education  and  moving 
into  occupations  that  reflect  their  education.    If  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  North  End  follow  the  national  trend,  then  the  fact 
that  North  End  residents  have  a  lower  than  average  level  of  educa- 
tion attainment  will  be  significant.    North  End  residents  will  have 
an  increasingly  difficult  time  finding  employment  in  an  economy 
which  is  primarily  profession  and  service-oriented. 

The  occupational  changes  apparent  from  census  and  police  listing 
data  reflect  the  beginnings  of  what  could  become  major  transform- 
ations in  the  North  End  and  support,  to  some  extent,  the  rumors 
concerning  the  direction  of  change.    For  one,  the  percent  of 
operatives  has  declined  substantially  from  its  high  of  40%  in  1950 
to  a  low  of  27%  in  1970.    From  a  net  perspective,  the  proportion  of 
blue  collar  workers  has  declined  consistently  as  white  collar  workers 
have  increased  to  the  point  where  there  is  a  very  real  likelihood  in 
the  near  future  that  the  balance  will  tip  in  favor  of  white  collar 
occupations.    This  change  in  the  balance  would  be  the  result  of 
different  migration  trends  in  the  North  End.    As  can  be  seen  in 
the  chart  below,  the  new,  non-Italian  residents  moving  in  are 
generally  white  collar  types. 

The  new  residents,  35%  of  whom  in  1974  were  professionals,  are 
rather  different  from  the  community  as  a  whole  in  which  only  16% 
are  professional  and  8%  managerial,  according  to  the  1975  BRA 
survey. 


New  Residents,  17  Years  and  Older,  by  Occupation 
(Boston  Police  Listing) 


Occupation 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Average 


Prof. /Semi  Prof. 
Secretarial 
Student 
Manual  Labor 
At  Home/Retired 


22.0% 
15.7 
4.9 
23.8 
33.3 


22.0% 

25.6 

12.2 

23.1 

16.8 


24.6% 

26.5 

11.9 

21.4 

15.0 


34.9% 
24.8 
9.5 
19.8 
10.8 


26.6% 

23.8 

10.9 

21.9 

17.6 


BRA  Telephone  Survey  -  Question  Relating  to  Occupation 
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20.    What  are  the  occupations  of  those  in  the  household  who  are 
employed? 


Number  of  Households 
With  Members  Employed 
In  Occupation  


Percentage  of 
Households  With 
Members  Employed 
In  Occupation 


Professional 

Managerial 

Clerical 

Sales 

Skilled 

Operative 

Services 

Laborers 

Student 


55 
28 
44 
21 
42 
13 
57 
75 
15 
35^ 


15.7 

8.0 
12.6 

6.0 
12.0 

3.7 
16.3 
21.4 

4.3 


These  figures  are  significant  to  planners  looking  to  the  future  of  the 
North  End  community.    The  blue  collar  jobs  which  are  held  primarily  by 
the  Italian  residents  are  declining  In  the  City  of  Boston.    This  spells 
unemployment  and  its  resulting  social  dysfunctions,  or  a  longer  commute 
to  work  for  those  North  End  residents  previously  employed  within  the 
City. 

C.     MAJOR  PAST  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Since  1968,  approximately  37  million  dollars  in  public  investment 
has  occurred  in  the  North  End.  The  major  areas  of  investment 
were  housing,  capital  improvements,  and  public  works. 

Approximately  $9  million  was  spent  from  1968-1978  for  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  public  facilities.    Special  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  upgrading  of  parks  and  recreational  facilities.  The 
North  End  Bath  House,  North  End  Park,  Charter  Street  Playground, 
Cutillo  Playground,  DeFillipo  Playground,  Copp's  Hill  Terrace, 
North  Square,  Rachel  Revere  Playground  and  Paul  Revere  Mall 
received  considerable  attention. 

in  addition,  a  major  street  lighting  program  was  initiated.  Lights 
have  been  installed  on  several  streets  including  Hanover,  Commercial; 
Cross,  Salem,  Charter,  and  North  Washington.    Additional  lighting 
is  scheduled  for  Fleet,  Parmenter,  and  North  Streets.  Street 
trees  have  been  planted  throughout  the  area.    An  additional  tree 
planting  program  including  64  trees  on  Hanover  Street  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  Fall  of  1977  using  1976  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds. 
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Since  1975,  the  city  has  also  allocated  $175,000  to  the  North  End 
for  the  Housing  Improvement  Program.    Under  this  program, 
homeowners  in  one  to  six  unit  structures  are  eligible  for  a  20% 
rebate  on  code-related  housing  improvements  they  make  to  their 
property  as  of  August  1,  1977.    There  have  been  131  homeowners 
who  have  participated  in  the  program  since  its  inception  and  the 
rebates  issued  have  totaled  $82,357. 

In  the  Downtown  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Area  approximately  $29 
million  in  public  investment  has  occurred  since  1968.    The  major 
thrust  of  this  investment  was  to  improve  the  total  environmental 
quality  of  this  historic  district.    Public  monies  were  spent  to 
provide  the  public  improvements  such  as  streets,  sewers,  side- 
walks and  open  space  areas  needed  to  stimulate  private  restor- 
ation, rehabilitation  and  conversion  of  the  existing  warehouse 
structures  into  prime  residential  units.    In  addition,  a  new  110- 
unit  Boston  Housing  Authority  Turnkey  development  for  the 
elderly  was  completed. 
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The  urban  renewal  project  resulted  in  commercial  and  institutional 
developments  in  the  area  as  well  as  residential  uses.    Major  non- 
residential developments  which  have  been  completed  include  the 
construction  of  the  New  England  Aquarium  and  the  Aquarium 
Auditorium  and  Pavilion,  the  restoration  of  the  Gardner  Building, 
Long  Wharf,  restoration  of  the  Quincy  Market  and  Merchants  Row 
for  general  business  use,  and  the  creation  of  East  India  Row  Park, 
the  Waterfront  Park,  and  Aquarium  Walkway. 

D.     1977  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  1977  investment  program  for  the  North  End  continues  many 
programs  initiated  in  1975  and  1976.    Rehabilitation  of  the  housing 
stock  will  continue  to  be  encouraged  through  the  implementation  of 
the  City's  Housing  Improvement  Program.     It  is  anticipated  that 
approximately  35  owner-occupied  buildings  will  be  rehabilitated 
through  the  regular  20%  rebate  program  and  an  additional  $20,000 
has  been  designated  for  a  special  program  whereby  elderly  owner- 
occupants  will  be  eligible  for  a  50%  rebate  for  approved  rehabilita- 
tion work. 

The  street  lighting  program  will  continue  with  Parmenter,  Richmond 
and  Cooper  Streets  scheduled  for  new  lights  this  year. 
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The  contractors'  bids  have  been  received  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  shower  facilities  in  the  North  Bennett  Street  Bath  House, 
programmed  in  1975.    Construction  will  begin  shortly  and  should 
be  completed  by  October.    This  year,  $225,000  in  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds  has  been  programmed  for  the 
renovation  and  conversion  of  the  Bath  House  to  a  community  recre- 
ation center.    The  funds  became  available  for  this  phase  in  July, 
1977,  and  construction  should  begin  in  early  1978.    In  the  area  of 
human  services,  $15,000  was  allocated  to  the  Teen  Collaborative 
which  provides  training,  counseling,  and  recreation  services  to  the 
youth  of  Boston's  North  End  area.    The  North  End  Health  Center 
received  $20,000  for  the  completion  of  renovations  to  their  facilities. 

The  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Program  is  nearing  completion  and 
most  of  the  public  investment  will  be  in  public  works  such  as 
sewers,  water,  streets  and  sideAA/alks.    Most  of  the  public  facilities 
have  already  been  completed.    This  year's  investment  totaling 
$2,320,000  in  the  renewal  area  consists  primarily  of  street  and 
sidewalk  reconstruction  including  part  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  and 
sidewalk  reconstruction  and  sewer  and  lighting  work  on  Commercial 
Street,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Long  Wharf  seawall.  Other 
work  scheduled  for  1977  is  the  construction  of  a  small  park  on 
Richmond  Street.    This  park  will  abut  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
which  is  under  construction  at  the  present  time. 


PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES/RECOMMENDED 
■  STRATEGIES  (Mid  and  Long-Range) 


HOUSING 

The  age  and  deteriorated  condition  of  the  housing  stock  in  the 
North  End  could  be  the  significant  factor  in  the  future  of  this 
community  and  its  ethnic  orientation.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
many  of  the  existing  tenants  are  accustomed  to  paying  rents  which 
are  far  below  the  market  rents  for  the  City  as  a  whole.    The  1975 
BRA  survey  revealed  that  40%  paid  less  than  $100.00  per  month, 
80%  of  the  respondents  paid  less  than  $150.00  per  month,  and  only 
2%  paid  more  than  $200.00  per  month.    Although  admittedly  the 
BRA  survey  may  have  been  based  slightly  toward  the  lower  income 
residents,  it  is  apparent  that  rents  are  considerably  lower  in  the 
North  End  than  in  other  areas  of  the  City. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  low  rents  is  that  many  of  the  residents 
are  living  in  the  tenement  housing  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  which  do  not  include  plumbing  facilities.    In  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Housing  Inspection  Department  in  1973,  it  was  found 
that  about  1,200  of  the  4,100  dwelling  units  in  the  North  End  were 
in  need  of  repairs  in  excess  of  $1,000  per  unit.    The  BRA  tele- 
phone survey  shows  that  32%  of  the  respondents  in  units  lacked 
complete  plumbing  facilities.    The  telephone  survey  also  showed 
that  most  frequently  the  people  living  in  units  without  complete 
plumbing  facilities  were  elderly  people  who  had  lived  in  the  North 
End  for  over  ten  years.    This  suggests  that  the  younger  people 
now  moving  into  the  North  End  are  moving  into  apartments  in 
which  the  plumbing  has  been  renovated. 

Many  rental  units  in  the  North  End  still  do  not  meet  requirements 
of  the  City's  health  and  sanitary  codes.    If  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  are  forced  into  code  compliance,  inevitably  the  rents  will 
be  raised  in  order  to  finance  modernization.    Although  the  new 
rents  would  be  comparable  to  others  in  the  City,  the  existing 
tenants  in  the  North  End  accustomed  to  exceptionally  low  rent 
levels  may  choose  to  leave.    They  are  likely  to  be  replaced  by 
young  professionals  with  higher  incomes,  and  often  without  the 
Italian  ethnic  orientation. 

When  the  150  units  of  Section  236  housing  for  the  elderly  on 
Fulton  Street  are  completed,  it  is  expected  that  many  elderly 
people  residing,  at  present,  in  substandard  units  in  the  North  End 
will  move  into  this  new  facility.    It  is  very  likely  that  many  of  the 
units  vacated  by  these  people  will  be  renovated  and  rented  to 
young  people  who  are  not  necessarily  Italian. 

The  urban  renewal  project  in  the  waterfront  area  has  drawn  many 
professionals  to  the  newly  created  residences  in  old  wharf  buildings. 
Building  owners  in  the  North  End  know  there  is  considerable 
demand  from  other  young  professionals  for  residential  space  in  the 
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North  End.    Thus,  when  they  install  plumbing  facilities,  they  are, 
in  many  instances,  making  smaller  apartments  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  the  demand.    Some  of  these  conversions  are  already  taking 
place  without  proper  zoning  and  building  permits. 

The  strong  demand  for  rental  units  in  the  North  End  has  en- 
couraged real  estate  speculation.    The  price  of  buildings  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  so  that  even  the  average  four  unit  building  in 
substandard  condition  is  over  $50,000.    When  the  cost  of  code 
related  improvements  is  added  to  the  purchase  price,  many  pros- 
pective buyers  are  discouraged.    The  high  cost  discourages  resi- 
dent ownership  and  this  is  significant  since  such  ownership  is 
generally  viewed  as  a  positive  force  in  protecting  neighborhood 
stability. 

In  short,  the  need  to  bring  substandard  housing  up  to  code  will, 
unless  regulated  by  public  policy,  result  in  rents  which  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  at  present.    The  high  rents  will  be  paid  not 
by  the  traditional  Italians  but  by  young  people  who  work  downtown 
and  want  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  their  jobs. 


As  more  of  the  traditional  Italians  vacate  apartments,  the  genuine 
Italian  character  of  the  North  End  will  be  diminished.    The  City 
needs  to  formulate  a  policy  which  will  bring  substandard  units  up 
to  code  but  which  will  not  result  in  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
ethnic  makeup  of  the  community. 

Strategy 

A  comprehensive  housing  strategy  which  will  encourage  neighbor- 
hood preservation  without  stimulating  pressures  on  segments  of  the 
current  population  to  leave  or  to  live  in  substandard  housing  is 
needed  for  the  North  End.    Some  elements  of  such  a  strategy, 
i.e.,  the  HIP  Program  and  Rent  Control,  are  currently  being 
applied  in  the  North  End.    Others  such  as  concentrated  code 
enforcement,  rental  assistance  programs  and  a  rehabilitation  loan 
program  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  City  but  are  not  currently 
available  in  the  North  End,    These  latter  programs  need  to  be 
adapted  to  the  North  End  and  coordinated  so  as  to  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  for  improving  housing  in  the  North  End. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  has  had  limited  success 
in  stimulating  the  rehabilitation  of  1-6  unit  structures  in  the  North 
End  and  this  program  cannot  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
quality  of  housing  in  the  North  End  since  it  is  not  tailored  to 
address  the  housing  situation  in  that  community.    This  year 
$60,000  has  been  allocated  for  improvements  to  approximately  35 
buildings.    Increased  participation  is  expected  during  the  next 
year  when  a  special  program  offering  50%  rebates  to  elderly  home- 
owners is  offered.    A  total  of  $20,000  of  this  year's  HIP  allocation 
has  been  appropriated  to  this  special  program. 

HIP  alone  can,  at  best,  have  a  minimal  effect  in  the  North  End 
since  over  85%  of  the  units  are  not  eligible  for  the  program  either 
because  of  absentee  ownership  or  an  excessive  number  of  units. 
Because  of  the  low  owner-occupancy  rate,  approximately  15%  of  the 
units,  a  modification  of  the  HIP  program  or  a  new  program  speci- 
fically for  providing  absentee  owners  with  incentives  to  rehabilitate 
their  property  should  be  designed.    However,  only  those  owners 
who  meet  high  performance  standards  should  receive  incentives  for 
rehabilitation . 

Programs  designed  to  stimulate  rehabilitation  in  the  North  End 
must  provide  safeguards  for  existing  residents.  Rehabilitation 
should  not  result  in  rents  which  existing  tenants  cannot  afford. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  rents  should  not  be  increased  at  all  since, 
at  present,  many  residents  are  paying  rents  considerably  below 
those  in  other  sections  of  the  City.    Provisions  which  will  either 
ensure  rents  tenants  can  afford  or  will  provide  rental  assistance 
for  lower  income  residents  must  be  incorporated  into  rehabilitation 
stimulation  programs. 


One  source  of  funds  suitable  for  such  a  strategy  is  the  HUD 
Section  8  substantial  rehabilitation  program.    HUD,  under  this 
program,  contracts  with  a  developer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
certain  number  of  units.    HUD  guarantees  the  developer  the  ap- 
proved market  rate  for  these  units  while  the  lower  income  tenant  is 
required  to  pay  25%  of  his  income  as  rent.    HUD  subsidizes  the 
difference  between  25%  of  the  tenant's  income  and  the  approved 
market  rate. 

Although  Section  8  substantial  rehabilitation  is  a  program  which 
appears  ideal  for  the  North  End,  it  has  not  been  used  in  the  area. 
The  shortage  of  funds,  large  number  of  units  throughout  the  city 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  requirements  that  proposals  must  be 
submitted  by  developers  who  can  demonstrate  control  of  the  site 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  this  program  has  not  been  applied 
more  extensively  in  the  North  End.    Over  the  next  few  years, 
efforts  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  how  to  adapt  this  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  North  End. 

In  addition  to  rental  assistance  programs,  the  North  End  is  in 
need  of  programs  which  encourage  owners  to  rehabilitate  their 
property.    Code  enforcement,  an  existing  program  conducted  by 
the  Housing  Inspection  Department,  is  designed  to  bring  sub- 
standard buildings  into  compliance  with  City  health  and  sanitary 
codes.    The  program  operates  on  a  citywide  basis.    In  the  past, 
efforts  were  made  to  combine  code  enforcement  with  other  programs 
i.e.,  federally  assisted  code  enforcement  (FACE)  and  urban  renewa 
to  concentrate  code  enforcement  efforts  in  specific  neighborhoods. 
Essentially,  these  programs  inspected  all  property  within  specific 
geographic  boundaries  for  code  violations  and  offered  rehabilitation 
assistance  in  the  form  of  low  interest  loans  and  grants  to  home- 
owners.   Some  forms  of  these  programs  are  in  effect  in  some 
sections  of  the  city.    These  programs  should  be  analyzed,  adapted 
and  made  available  to  property  owners  in  the  North  End.  Provi- 
sions to  prevent  excessive  increases  in  rents  after  rehabilitation 
should  be  built  into  these  programs.    Absentee  owners  not  pro- 
viding quality  housing  should  receive  strict  reviews  by  the  City. 

The  BRA  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  elderly  housing  at 
Fulton  and  Richmond  Streets,  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
former  residence  of  the  new  occupants.    The  purpose  of  the  study 
will  be  to  identify  the  number  of  occupants  who  vacated  units 
elsewhere  in  the  North  End  and  further  to  determine  the  fate  of 
those  units.    As  a  result,  we  will  , be  able  to  determine  if  the 
vacated  units  are  occupied  by  new  residents  and  if  they  are  being 
renovated,  converted  into  smaller  units,  or  if  the  rent  structure 
has  changed. 


Any  housing  assistance  programs  developed  for  the  North  End 
should  seek  to  provide  existing  low  income  residents  with  decent 
housing  within  the  community.    Thus,  the  first  priority  for  new  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  housing,  should  be  given  to  existing 
residents  who  qualify  for  such  housing  and  who  desire  to  live 
there. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  NORTH  END  AS  AN  ITALIAN  ETHNIC  COMMUNITY 
Issue 

In  recent  years,  the  social  character  of  the  North  End  district  has 
begun  to  change.    The  waterfront  area  heretofore  containing 
port-related  facilities  has  been  converted  to  a  chic  residential 
neighborhood  of  luxury  apartments,  condominiums  and  supporting 
commercial  facilities.    The  renaissance  of  the  waterfront  area  has 
affected  the  traditional  homogeneous  Italian  community  in  the  North 
End. 

As  was  stated  earlier,  a  new,  non-ethnic  population  has  been 
attracted  to  the  North  End  at  the  same  time  that  the  level  of 
immigration  to  the  North  End  from  Italy  has  declined.    As  a 
result,  many  aspects  of  the  traditional  ethnic  lifestyle  appear  to  be 
giving  way  to  the  gradual  assimilation  of  American  cultural  be- 
havior and  values.    Although  the  "Italian  character"  of  a  neigh- 
borhood cannot  be  quantified,  the  traditional  residents  are  con- 
cerned that  the  influx  of  non-ethnic  outsiders  into  the  North 
End-Waterfront  district  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  community. 

The  loss  of  ethnic  character  will  have  a  two-fold  effect  on  the 
North  End;  first  and  foremost  on  the  cultural  values  of  the  resi- 
dents and  secondly  on  the  economic  system  within  the  North  End. 
The  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  Italian  character  and  cultural  values 
is  apparent  to  professional  observers  who  are  working  with  all  age 
groups  in  the  area.    The  youth  population  is  exhibiting  signs  of 
unrest,  boredom  and  low  educational  motivation  and  appears  to  be 
trying  to  shed  tradition.    The  adult  population  faces  the  tension 
arising  from  the  pressure  to  adopt  American  values  in  order  to 
advance  economically  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  an  ethnic  com- 
munity.   As  the  adolescent  and  young  adult  population  becomes 
acculturated,  the  Italian  concept  of  the  extended  family  may  be 
adhered  to  less  frequently.    The  elderly  population,  the  most 
resistant  to  social  change,  will  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  community  and  its  institutions  for  physical,  social  and 
emotional  support. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  gradual  dissipation  of  Italian  ethnic 
character  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  emotional  stability  of 
the  traditional  population  in  the  North  End,  it  may  also  have  a 
negative  economic  impact.    The  North  End  is  a  major  tourist  at- 


traction  with  many  visitors  coming  to  walk  the  narrow  winding 
streets  and  experience  the  European  ambiance.    If  the  genuine 
Italian  flavor  recedes  because  of  an  influx  of  a  non-ethnic  resi- 
dential population,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  will  be  replaced  by 
an  artificial  facsimile  which  gradually  will  diminish  the  tourist 
appeal  of  the  district.    This  could  have  a  harmful  effect  on  res- 
taurants and  other  commercial  enterprises  in  the  North  End  and 
therefore  on  job  opportunities  for  its  residents. 

One  of  the  major  differences  between  the  traditional  Italian  resi- 
dents and  the  new,  non-ethnic  population  is  in  the  social  inter- 
action and  mutual  dependence  of  the  other  residents.    North  End 
residents,  in  the  past,  have  been  accustomed  to  frequent  inter- 
action with  family  and  friends  because  of  the  physical  proximity  of 
apartment  buildings,  the  lack  of  open  space,  and  the  need  for 
emotional  and  financial  support  in  a  strange  land  in  which  a 
foreign  tongue  was  spoken.    The  lifestyle  of  the  non-ethnic  resi- 
dents today  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  traditional  North  End 
residents.    Many  of  the  new  residents  are  more  mobile,  indepen- 
dent and  have  no  children.    As  a  result  they  may  not  become 
involved  in  the  social  activity  of  the  North  End  and  they  project 
an  air  of  anonymity.    The  traditional  residents  often  conclude  that 
the  new  residents  do  not  contribute  to  the  overall  well  being  of 
the  community  and  particularly  to  its  reputation  as  a  safe,  desir- 
able neighborhood  in  which  to  raise  families. 

In  the  BRA  telephone  survey  74%  of  the  313  respondents  indicated 
that  it  was  important  for  the  North  End  to  maintain  its  Italian 
character.    "Italian  character"  is  a  vague  concept  and  there  are 
many  different  opinions  as  to  its  exact  meaning  or  how  to  maintain 
it.    It  is  and  will  be  a  critical  issue  in  the  North  End  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Strategy 

As  immigration  declines  and  second  generation  Italians  increasingly 
assimilate  American  values  and  aspire  to  move  to  the  suburbs,  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  Italian  population  in  the  North  End  will  have 
to  be  met  by  social  agencies.    There  should  be  a  review  of  those 
agencies  to  analyze  any  voids  or  overlapping  programs  in  service 
delivery. 

Recently  a  resident  task  force  was  established  and  its  goals  and 
objectives  are  being  formulated  at  present.    One  major  purpose  of 
the  task  force  will  be  to  encourage  community  discussion  of  issues 
such  as  the  loss  of  ethnic  character.    City  officials  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  task  force  to  offer  technical  assistance  as  needed  and 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  long  range  strategy  to  retain  the 
Italian  character  of  the  area.    One  of  the  first  issues  which  the 
Task  Force  must  address  is  the  need  for  a  united  community  stand 


to  be  involved  in  the  planning  process  so  that  their  questions  and 
concerns  are  aired  before  irrevocable  changes  are  made  and  it  is 
also  important  that  several  options,  including  at  least  one  no  build 
alternative,  be  presented. 

Strategy 

City  officials  will  work  closely  with  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works  staff  to  ensure  that  meaningful  public  meetings  are 
held  in  which  residents  can  ask  questions  and  understand  the 
alternatives  under  consideration. 

Merchants  and  residents  alike  will  experience  some  disruption  in 
their  daily  lives  during  any  construction  or  rehabilitation  activity. 
Thus,  careful  planning  will  be  necessary  to  minimize  this  disrup- 
tion.   For  example,  it  will  be  important  to  limit  the  hours  of  con- 
struction activity  and  to  provide  alternate  vehicular  routes  into  the 
North  End  neighborhood. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  reconstruction  question  which 
North  End  residents  should  consider  is  the  resulting  physical 
relationship  between  the  central  city  and  the  North  End  neigh- 
borhood.   The  North  End  community  and  city  officials  should  be 
involved  in  recommendations  concerning  the  kind  and  scale  of 
development  on  the  air-rights  over  a  depressed  Artery. 

COMMERCIAL  CENTER  NEEDS 

Issue 

The  Hanover/Salem  Street  commercial  center,  the  North  End's 
primary  shopping  area,  caters  to  the  general  needs  of  the  local 
population  as  well  as  to  large  numbers  of  Italians  and  others  in  the 
greater  metropolitan  area.    Bakeries,  fruit  and  produce  stores, 
meat  markets  and  Italian  restaurants  abound.    The  commercial 
center  is  important  to  the  Italian  community  not  only  because  of 
the  ethnic  specialty  items  available  but  also  because  it  provides  a 
cultural  link  to  the  traditional  Italian  marketplace,  and  it  also 
offers  a  social  meeting  place  in  which  former  residents  can  maintain 
ties  with  old  friends.    The  center  provides  employment  opportun- 
ities for  local  residents  who  may  be  relatives  or  friends  of  shop 
proprietors.    This,  in  turn,  fosters  a  flow  of  economic  resources 
within  the  neighborhood.    The  commercial  center  is  a  colorful, 
vibrant  area  which  reinforces  the  "old  world"  image  of  the  North 
End. 

Most  of  the  businesses  are  small,  family-owned  retail  stores  with 
facades  and  interior  layouts  which  have  changed  very  little  since 
their  opening,  often  decades  ago.    Recently,  individual  owners 
have  begun  rehabilitating  their  stores,  particularly  the  facades,  on 
a  limited  basis. 


on  problems  facing  the  North  End.    If  the  Italian  community  does 
not  work  together,  recognize  the  pressures  on  the  North  End  and 
address  them  in  a  timely  manner,  there  may  be  a  limited  future  for 
the  North  End  as  an  ethnic  community. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  one  of  the  keys  to  preserv- 
ing the  Italian  character  of  the  North  End  is  the  development  of  a 
housing  policy  which  will  enable  and  encourage  existing  residents 
of  ail  income  groups  to  remain  in  the  community,  and  attract  many 
who  have  left  to  return.    Such  a  policy  must  be  designed  to  dis- 
courage real  estate  specualtion  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  housing  units. 

CENTRAL  ARTERY 

Issue 

The  Central  Artery,  constructed  in  the  early  1950's  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  commuters  into  and  out  of  the  City,  physically 
separates  the  North  End  from  downtown  Boston.    Because  of  the 
Artery's  limited  life  expectancy,  its  inadequate  capacity  and  its 
effects  on  adjacent  land  uses,  many  proposals  to  alter  it  have  been 
made  in  recent  years. 

The  latest"  proposal ,  now  being  considered,  is  to  reconstruct  the 
Artery  from  Charlestown  to  South  Station.    This  would  be  done  in 
three  segments:    (1)  the  northern  or  Charlestown  segment;  (2) 
the  southern  or  Dewey  Square  segment;  and  (3)  the  central  or 
North  End  segment  from  North  Station  to  South  Station.    The  State 
has  already  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $311  million    in  Federal 
funds  for  the  northern  and  southern  sections.    Although  connected 
by  the  central  section,  these  two  sections  can  be  constructed 
independently.    The  funding  for  the  central  section,  estimated  at 
$600  million,  has  yet  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  summary  of  preliminary  findings  for  the  Central  Artery 
Project.    The  summary,  which  is  available  to  the  public,  recom- 
mends that  further  study  be  done  on  four  different  alternatives 
including  one  which  involves  no  change  from  the  present  scheme. 
In  addition  the  state  has  selected  the  consultants  who  will  prepare 
the  detailed  environmental  and  engineering  documents  needed  for 
this  project. 

Too  often,  the  documents  prepared  for  projects  of  this  magnitude 
are  very  technical  and  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand.  Yet 
this  project  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  social  as  well  as 
physical  environment  of  the  North  End  both  during  the  years  of 
construction  and  after  its  completion.    It  is  important  for  residents 


The  Business  District  Coordinator  should  work  with  merchants  to 
prepare  a  proposal  for  a  coordinated  facade  treatment  and  en- 
courage the  merchants'  participation  in  the  City's  "RESTORE" 
program.    Under  this  program  participating  merchants  receive  a 
rebate  for  storefront  improvements  provided  that  25%  of  the 
businesses  in  the  area  are  involved  in  the  program. 

TRAFFIC  CIRCULATION  AND  PARKING 

Issue 

The  North  End  and  North  End/Waterfront  have  had  a  serious 
parking  and  traffic  problem  for  years.    Although  the  problem  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  discussions  and  several  studies,  it 
has  progressively  gotten  worse.    The  parking  problem  in  the 
North  End  results  primarily  from  a  lack  of  residential  parking  both 
on  and  off-street  and  from  the  inefficient  use  of  existing  off-street 
parking  spaces.    The  parking  problem  in  the  Waterfront  section 
results  from  the  recent  commercial  and  residential  development 
parcels  which  were  previously  vacant  or  had  low  density  uses. 

North  End  Area 

The  North  End  also  suffers  from  a  lack  of  commercial  parking 
especially  in  the  Hanover/Salem  Street  area  and  North  Washington 
Street  commercial  area.    Hanover  Street  is  the  North  End's  "Main 
Street,"  serving  as  a  local  street,  commercial  center,  a  focal  point 
for  residents  and  tourists  and  as  a  residential  street.    Yet  there 
are  only  two  public  parking  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  Street. 
One,  the  Under  Artery  area,  provides  207  metered  spaces  with  a 
two  hour  limit  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.     If  this  lot  served  only  the 
Hanover  Street  business  district  and  had  a  constant  turnover, 
these  spaces  would  be  adequate;  but,  if  also  serves  the  Blackstone 
Street  markets.  Government  Center  and  the  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace. 
Every  on-street  space  on  Hanover  Street  and  adjacent  side  streets 
is  filled  and  there  are  repeated  instances  of  double  parking  which 
seriously  affect  traffic  circulation. 

The  other  parking  lot  near  Hanover  Street  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  North  and  Harris  Streets.    This  lot,  containing  90  spaces,  does 
not  serve  the  Hanover  Street  commercial  area,  but  rather,  serves 
the  residents  in  the  area  who  pay  a  monthly  fee.    During  the  day 
the  lot  is  about  2/3  empty  although  public  parking  is  only  75(t  per 
hour  with  a  $2.00  maximum.    Patrons  of  Hanover  Street  merchants 
prefer  to  take  their  chances  parking  on  the  street  rather  than 
paying  for  an  off-street  space  and  walking  to  their  destination. 

The  North  Washington  Street  commercial  area  consists  primarily  of 
wholesale  restaurant  equipment  stores  and  restaurants.  Parking 
is  available  on  the  street  and  in  the  metered  Traverse  Street  lot 
which  contains  63  spaces.    The  meters  run  between  8  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.,  and  after  6  p.m.  there  is  an  attendant  on  duty  who  works 


Although  the  Hanover/Salem  Street  commercial  center  remains 
strong  and  attracts  a  continuous  flow  of  shoppers,  the  area  is  not 
free  from  problems  such  as  lack  of  customer  parking,  shopper 
amenities,  a  disjointed  approach  to  storefront  improvements,  and 
poor  traffic  circulation.    The  most  serious  and  difficult  problem  to 
resolve  is  the  lack  of  customer  parking  because  of  the  demand  for 
parking  spaces  from  residents,  merchants  and  shoppers. 

The  area  also  lacks  amenities  such  as  benches  and  sitting  areas 
which  would  make  the  shopping  experience  more  pleasant.  The 
small  area  at  Bartlett  Place  is  the  only  such  area  now  existing. 
The  entire  business  district  could  benefit  from  a  unified  approach 
to  storefront  improvements  since  the  individual  facade  improve- 
ments made  to  date  create  a  significant  contrast  to  older  facades 
and  give  the  overall  area  a  disjointed  appearance. 

Strategy 

The  City's  Neighborhood  Business  District  Program,  in  conjunction 
with  other  City  departments  and  the  BRA,  is  now  assisting  local 
North  End  businessmen.    A  Business  Specialist  has  been  assigned 
to  the  North  End  and  is  responsible  for  providing  technical  assis- 
tance on  business,  physical  improvements,  crime  protection  and 
ensuring  the  delivery  of  City  services  to  the  area. 

In  the  past  year,  several  improvements  have  been  made  to  enhance 
the  aesthetic  appearance  and  safety  of  the  area.    Street  lights 
have  been  installed  on  Hanover/Salem  Street  and  the  Salem  Street 
pathway.    Trees  have  been  scheduled  to  be  planted  along  Hanover 
and  Commercial  Streets.    On  Salem  Street,  security  grates  were 
decorated  with  murals  through  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Neighborhood  Business  District  Program,  the  North  End/Waterfront 
Arts  Council,  the  Salem  Street  Merchants  and  the  Rust-oleum  Paint 
Company . 

The  City  has  begun  and  should  continue  the  dialogue  between  City 
officials  and  local  businessmen  in  which  problems,  public  policy 
and  ideas  for  new  programs  are  discussed.    These  seminars  have 
resulted  in  a  face  lift  project  for  the  Blackstone  Market  area  in 
which  new  awnings  and  colorful  banners  will  be  installed  and 
murals  will  be  painted  on  security  grates. 

City  officials  and  merchants  should  work  in  the  next  three  years 
to  improve  pedestrian  and  vehicular  access  to  the  commercial 
center.    Streets  clogged  by  illegally  parked  vehicles  impede  circu- 
lation, discourage  shoppers  and  make  it  difficult  for  emergency 
vehicles  to  reach  their  destinations.    The  City  must  rigorously 
enforce  parking  regulations  on  Hanover  and  Commercial  Streets  and 
Atlantic  Avenue  to  ensure  turnover  of  parked  cars.  Otherwise, 
the  North  End  merchants  will  suffer  because  their  customers  cannot 
park  near  their  shops.    City  officials  should  analyze  the  effect  of 


newly  installed  parking  meters  and  the  newly  opened  lot  on 
Sargent's  Wharf  to  see  if  these  changes  adequately  address  the 
parking  problem  and  to  determine  if  additional  changes  are  needed, 
for  a  private  firm.    Because  of  trucks  loading  and  unloading  to 
serve  the  stores  on  North  Washington  Street,  there  is  usually 
double  parking  and  impeded  traffic  circulation  in  this  area. 

Waterfront  Area 

Parking  and  traffic  problems  are  even  more  acute  in  the  Waterfront 
Urban  Renewal  Area.    The  problem  here,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
North  End,  is  relatively  new.    It  began  as  a  result  of  the  conver- 
sion and  renovation  of  the  wharves  into  residential,  commercial  and 
office  uses,  and  it  gets  worse  as  each  new  development  or  conver- 
sion is  completed.    To  date,  over  1,000  new  residential  units  have 
been  completed;  200  are  now  under  construction  and  331  additional 
units  are  planned.    Approximately  777  parking  spaces  for  this 
residential  development  have  been  provided  with  650  spaces  in 
Harbor  Towers,  50  spaces  on  Lewis  Wharf,  50  spaces  on  Long 
Wharf  and  27  spaces  in  the  Prince  Building.    However,  in  these 
complexes  alone  there  are  921  housing  units  and  all  the  buildings 
except  Harbor  Towers,  lack  sufficient  off-street  parking  for  their 
tenants. 

A  temporary  residential  lot  containing  110  spaces  has  just  been 
completed  on  Fulton  Street  to  service  the  Mercantile  Building  which 
contains  121  dwelling  units,  the  rehabilitated  buildings  on  Fulton 
and  Commercial  Street  which  contain  54  units  and  the  proposed  San 
Marco  development  having  60  units  rehabilitated  into  condominium 
units. 

Commercial  and  office  developments,  a  major  component  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Plan,  also  have  created  parking  and  circulation 
problems  in  the  area.    Such  development  has  occurred  on 
Commercial  and  Lewis  Wharves,  the  Mercantile  Building,  Prince 
Building  and  Long  Wharf,  and  is  proposed  for  Sargent's  Wharf. 
Patrons  of  many  of  the  commercial  tenants  come  to  the  area  by 
car.    Parking  for  these  concerns  is  provided  at  Lewis  Wharf  which 
contains  200  spaces.  Commercial  Wharf  containing  100  spaces  for 
employees  and  patrons,  Long  Wharf  with  50  spaces  and  Sargent's 
Wharf  which  contains  a  minimum  of  99  commercial  spaces.    One  of 
the  most  difficult  commercial  uses  to  accommodate  in  the  Waterfront 
area  is  restaurants  of  which  there  are  now  fourteen  in  operation 
and  four  additional  planned.    Although  most  offer  valet  parking, 
only  the  Winery,  Chart  House  and  Harbor  Towers  have  off-street 
parking.    As  a  result,  restaurant  patrons  vie  with  North  End  and 
Waterfront  residents  for  on-street  parking  spaces. 

Other  uses  in  the  area,  the  Aquarium,  Waterfront  Park  and  excur- 
sion boats,  also  attract  patrons  from  outside  the  area.    Since  the 


area  is  only  marginally  served  by  public  transportation,  most 
people  drive  to  these  attractions. 

The  restricted  parking  district  in  the  downtown  area,  including 
the  North  End/Waterfront,  which  the  City  established  to  comply 
with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  regulations 
further  aggravates  the  parking  problem.    In  order  to  improve  air 
quality,  EPA  is  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  private  vehicles 
in  the  City  through  a  reduction  in  on-street  parking  spaces  and  a 
freeze  on  new  commercial  parking  lots.    In  order  to  provide  new 
commercial  spaces,  a  freeze  permit  must  be  obtained  and  there 
must  be  an  elimination  of  an  equal  number  of  spaces  elsewhere  in 
the  freeze  area.    Permits  to  create  new  parking  spaces  require 
approval  at  the  local  and  state  level.    This  freeze  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  City  to  require  developers  to  provide  sufficient 
off-street  parking  spaces  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Strategy 

City  officials  are  now  shaping  a  comprehensive  traffic  and  parking 
policy  incorporating  both  short  and  long-range  objectives  for  the 
North  End/  Waterfront  area.    Short  range  policies  will  concentrate 
on  improving  circulation  and  parking  through  improved  use  of 
existing  resources. 

A  survey  of  current  traffic  conditions  and  the  signs  regulating 
on-street  parking  in  the  North  End  was  recently  conducted.    As  a 
result,  several  recommendations  were  made  and  many  are  being 
implemented.    Parking  meters  have  been  installed  on  Hanover  and 
Commercial  Streets  and  Atlantic  Avenue.    Several  "no  parking" 
signs  will  be  removed.    All  street  cleaning  signs  will  be  removed 
and  street  corners  are  being  painted  red  to  indicate  no  parking 
within  10  feet  of  the  corner.    In  addition,  the  resident  parking 
sticker  program  is  being  revised  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
designate  certain  streets  for  resident  sticker  parking  only.  The 
patrons  of  commercial  establishments  on  the  Hanover/Salem  Street 
will  be  able  to  use  only  those  streets  which  have  not  been  desig- 
nated for  resident  sticker  parking  or  the  Under  Artery  lot  and 
Government  Center  Garage.    No  new  spaces  would  be  created 
under  this  program  but  it  should  help  North  End  residents  con- 
siderably by  reserving  on-street  spaces  for  them.    Strict  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulations  will  be  necessary  if  this  program,  de- 
signed to  discourage  double  parking  and  improve  emergency  vehicle 
access,  is  to  be  successful. 

A  longer  range  policy  to  improve  the  difficult  traffic  and  parking 
situation  in  the  area  involves  encouraging  the  public  including 
North  End  residents  and  restaurant  patrons  to  use  existing  off- 
street  parking  resources.    The  Government  Center  Garage  has 


adequate  space  at  night,  but  is  at  present  poorly  lit  and  has 
inadequate  security.    It  is  too  far  away  for  people  to  use  it  after 
dark  unless  a  shuttle  service  to  the  North  End  is  provided. 
Special  residential  rates  should  be  established  as  well  as  improving 
lighting,  security  and  instituting  a  shuttle  for  residents. 

Public  officials  should  analyze  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
parking  garage  for  commercial  and  residential  use.    The  "Tunnel 
Site,"  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Commercial  Streets  and  the  site 
of  a  temporary  parking  lot,  should  be  considered  for  such  a  park- 
ing garage  and  community  facility.    Because  of  the  site's  proximity 
to  the  Tunnels  it  will  be  difficult  to  construct  a  five-story  building 
with  three  levels  of  parking  (over  250  spaces)  including  one  below- 
grade.    The  freeze  on  commercial  parking  permits  will  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  creating  a  parking  facility  on  this  site.    But  this  may 
be  the  only  appropriate  site  for  such  a  facility  in  the  area  and 
officials  will  have  to  design  a  facility  in  light  of  difficult  physical 
and  public  policy  constraints. 


PROPOSED  THREE  YEAR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (1978-1980) 
AND  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  proposed  1978-1980  neighborhood  improvement  program  is  designed 
to  reinforce  the  North  End/Waterfront  as  a  major  residential  neigh- 
borhood as  well  as  a  regional  tourist  and  commercial  attraction.  The 
City  should  emphasize  activity  in  several  areas  including,  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehensive  policies  for  housing,  traffic 
and  parking,  the  commercial  center,  capital  improvements,  human  services 
and  for  completion  of  the  Urban  Renewal  activities  in  the  Waterfront 
area. 

In  preparing  this  proposed  program,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
funding  level  of  the  past  three  years  will  continue.    The  City's  in- 
vestment in  neighborhoods  has  been  necessarily  reduced  because  of 
cutbacks  in  state  and  federal  funds  and  the  continued  uncertainty  in 
the  municipal  bond  market.    As  a  result,  needed  capital  improvements 
and  programs  have  been  postponed  and  priority  placed  on  the  most  cost 
effective  programs.    Nonetheless,  the  City  must  continue  efforts  to 
improve  funding  levels  through  increased  federal,  state  and  local  aid  so 
as  to  be  able  to  implement  other  needed  programs. 

In  the  previous  sections,  we  discussed  at  length  the  activities  ongoing 
and  proposed  related  to  housing,  traffic  and  parking,  commercial  re- 
vitalization  and  ethnic  character.    In  addition  to  the  programs  men- 
tioned in  these  areas,  the  City  should  allocate  funds  for  public  improve- 
ments and  human  services  and  completion  of  urban  renewal  activities. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 


Generally,  the  overall  objective  of  a  proposed  capital  improvement 
program  is  to  enhance  the  neighborhood  through  a  combination  of 
private  and  public  investment  in  local  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  residents.    The  proposed  North  End  capital  investment  pro- 
gram for  the  next  three  years  includes  public  facilities  and  public 
works  improvements.    In  addition,  two  studies  of  Parks  Department 
facilities,  which  are  now  underway,  may  result  in  some  immediate 
recommendations  for  investment  in  park  facilities. 

1 .  Public  Facilities 

One  traditional  tool  to  strengthen  a  neighborhood  is  to  pro- 
vide needed  neighborhood  recreational  facilities.    One  impor- 
tant element  within  the  three  year  plan  is  the  completion  of 
the  conversion  of  the  North  Bennett  Street  Bath  House  into  a 
multi-purpose  recreational  center.    The  first  phase  of  this 
conversion,  now  under  construction,  consists  of  the  provision 
of  shower  facilities  on  the  first  floor,  and  securing  the  remain- 
der of  the  building.    The  second  phase,  for  which  $225,000 
has  been  allocated,  consists  of  rehabilitating  the  remainder  of 
the  facility.    At  the  end  of  Phase  II  some  additional  facilities 
may  be  required  for  activities  determined  through  the  com- 
munity process.    Funds  should  be  secured  for  this  possible 
third  phase. 

2.  Public  Works 

Public  works  improvements  traditionally  cover  street  lighting, 
sidewalks,  streets,  and  sewer  and  water  mains.    As  part  of 
the  three  year  neighborhood  improvement  program  it  is  recom- 
mended that  trees  be  planted  along  the  wider  residential 
streets,  i.e.,  Endicott,  Charter  and  North,  and  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  upgrading  the  streets,  sidewalks,  water 
and  sewer  systems  be  devised  for  future  implementation. 
Today,  a  serious  condition  exists  as  raw  sewage  very  fre- 
quently enters  Boston  Harbor.    City,  State  and  Federal 
officials  are  working  together  now  to  address  the  problem.  It 
appears  that  until  the  storm  and  sewer  systems  in  the  North 
End  are  separated  and  until  a  new  regional  sewage  treatment 
facility  is  constructed,  raw  sewage  will  be  dumped  into  the 
harbor  whenever  the  current  capacity  is  exceeded.    The  City 
is  hoping  to  obtain  Environmental  Protection  Agency  funding 
for  the  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  on  Commercial 
Street  from  Eastern  Avenue  to  Hanover  Street.    This  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  sewage  outflow  into  the  harbor  and  will 
therefore  be  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem.    The  construc- 
tion of  the  sewage  treatment  facility  should  solve  the  remain- 
der of  this  problem.    The  community  should  pressure  the 
appropriate  decision  makers  to  select  a  site  for  this  facility 
and  to  start  construction  as  soon  as  possible. 


3.      Parks  and  Recreation  Department  33 


Two  major  studies  are  currently  being  undertaken  by  the  City 
to  improve  parks  and  open  space  facilities  throughout  the 
City.    The  first,  a  Boston  open  space  plan  is  a  joint  under- 
taking of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.    The  Plan  will  develop  goals  and 
objectives  for  natural  area  conservation,  active  and  passive 
recreation  and  open  space  in  the  city;  provide  an  inventory 
of  existing  facilities;  analyze  needs  and  demands  for  open 
space  of  residents,  city  visitors,  tourists  and  commuters;  and 
develop  a  five  year  action  program,  including  both  capital 
improvement  and  maintenance  projects. 

The  second  City  effort  is  the  Parks  Department's  vandalism 
study  which  is  being  financed  in  part  by  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant.    The  prime  objective  is  to  identify  and 
quantify  the  causes,  costs  and  consequences  of  vandalism. 
This  will  be  particularly  helpful  in  determining  the  type  of 
equipment  best  suited  for  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  North 
End. 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Continued  investment  in  the  area  of  social  services  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  community,  especially  with  respect  to  teen 
services  and  programs  and  elderly  services.    In  1977,  $15,000  in 
CDBG  funds  has  been  allocated  to  the  Teen  Collaborative  which  is 
composed  of  the  four  youth  services  agencies,  the  North  End 
Union,  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  North  End 
Community  Action  Program  and  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Community  Center  to  provide  counseling  and  recreational  services 
to  teenagers.    Other  sources  of  funding  must  be  secured  so  that 
the  kinds  of  programs  offered  by  the  Teen  Collaborative  can  be 
continued  without  depending  on  CDBG.    Day  care  services  may 
also  need  to  be  expanded.    Due  to  the  large  elderly  population  in 
the  North  End,  a  nursing  home  feasibility  study  should  be  con- 
ducted and  potential  funding  sources  and  site  criteria  identified. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  impact  of  all  human  service  funding 
available  to  the  City,  planning  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
ensuring  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  pattern  of  service  de- 
livery regardless  of  the  funding  source. 

COMPLETION  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

Although  much  of  the  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  program  is  com- 
pleted, there  are  some  parcels  remaining  to  be  developed.  The 
proposals  for  these  parcels  will  require  careful  review  to  assess 
their  impact  on  existing  traffic  and  parking  problems  and  their 
compatibility  with  surrounding  land  uses.    Among  these  parcels  are 
the  following: 


Sargent's  Wharf.    This  site  is  at  present  a  temporary  parking  lot. 
However,  the  BRA  has  tentatively  designated  as  developer  the 
North  End  Businessmen's  Development  Corporation.    The  group 
proposes  to  construct  344  apartments  as  well  as  a  10,000  square 
foot  galleria  containing  shops,  sidewalk  restaurants,  offices,  ex- 
hibitions, a  lecture  hall  and  a  space  for  concerts  as  well  as 
parking  for  331  cars.    Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  early  in 
1978. 

North  End-Waterfront  residents  have  met  with  the  developer  to 
discuss  this  proposal.    The  major  concern  of  the  community  is  over 
the  high  rents  that  will  be  charged.    The  developers  are  now 
attempting  to  obtain  subsidies  to  reduce  the  rents  for  some  of  the 
apartments. 

C-2  Rehab  of  individual  buildings  on  Fulton  and  Commercial  Streets. 
There  are  90  units  remaining  to  be  rehabilitated  and  these  should 
be  under  construction  by  1978.    The  San  Marco  Society  is  the 
developer  for  60  units  which  are  to  be  sold  as  condominiums. 
Local  residents  have  been  designated  developers  of  the  remaining 
30  units.    An  additional  33  units  will  be  created  in  the  commercial 
block  building  which  is  scheduled  to  be  rehabilitated  in  early  1978 

Long  Wharf.    Plans  for  Long  Wharf  include  a  hotel,  a  park  and 
perhaps  a  commuter  boat  terminal.    A  developer's  kit  proposing  a 
375  to  400-room  hotel  with  parking  is  being  prepared  and  proposals 
will  be  solicited  shortly.    The  Long  Wharf  Park  will  connect  the 
Aquarium  walkway  with  the  Waterfront  Park,  and  there  will  be 
public  access  around  the  hotel.    No  decision  has  been  made  about 
the  location  for  a  considered  commuter  boat  terminal  but  Long 
Wharf  is  under  consideration.    Part  of  the  planning  effort  in  the 
next  three  years  should  be  to  assess  the  suitability  of  this  facility 
at  Long  Wharf  as  opposed  to  Rowes  Wharf. 

Rowes  Wharf.    A  restaurant  and  residential  garage  complex  is 
currently  proposed  for  this  site. 

Other  Development  Opportunities 

In  addition  to  urban  renewal  parcels  there  are  two  major  privately 
owned  parcels  awaiting  development  within  the  renewal  area. 
There  is  currently  a  proposal  to  convert  the  warehouse  building  on 
Union  Wharf  into  luxury  apartments  and  to  construct  additional 
townhouses  and  provide  parking.    Such  a  proposal  must  be  re- 
viewed carefully  with  consideration  being  given  to  providing  public 
access  to  the  waterfront  and  to  analyzing  the  probable  impact  of 
additional  luxury  housing  in  the  North  End. 

A  very  tentative  proposal  to  convert  the  Sausage  Factory  on 
Commercial  Street  into  apartments  has  been  raised.    Again,  the 
community  should  work  with  the  developer  to  insure  the  compat- 
ibility of  the  development  with  adjacent  land  uses.    The  community 
must  review  proposals  such  as  these  carefully  since  successful 
conversions  may  stimulate  more  of  this  kind  of  luxury  housing.  It 
will  be  important  to  maintain  a  balance  of  luxury,  market-rate  and 
subsidized  housing  in  the  North  End-Waterfront  if  that  neighbor- 
hood is  to  retain  the  desirable  character  it  enjoys  today. 


NORTH  tHU 

FUTURE  INViSTWENT  WCtPS  as  related  to  Issues,  strategies  anil  197?  Investment  Program 


ISSUE 

STRATEfi* 

19^7  INVrSTMtNI  PRDGRAS 

PROPOSrO  1978-1980  NEIGHBORIKjOO 
IHPROVEHENI  PROGRAH  ACTIVITIES 

Shortage  of  housing 
In  face  of  growing 
demand 

Preserve  existing  stock 

HIP  -  ten.noo  (cdbg) 

Special  HIP  501  rebate  program  for  the 
elderly  (CDHr,) 

Continue  to  monitor  HIP,  and  recommend  changes 
as  appropriate. 

Hake  HIP  budget  reconmendatlons 

Develop  pilot  nrogram  to  encourage  rehabilita- 
tion of  non-owner-occupled  structures. 

Encourage  new  construction  and  conver- 
sion/rehabilitation to  provide  addi- 
tional units. 

Elderly  Huusinn  on  Fulton  and  Richmond 
Streets  -  150  units  -  tS.8  million 
(Federal  236  funds) 

Review  zoning  code  I  revise  as  necessary. 
Work  with  develoners  and  coomunlty  to  shape 
proposals  for: 
Fulton  St. /Comnerclal  St.  rehab  -90  units 
Sargent's  Hharf-new  construction  204  units 
Conmerclal  Block  rehab-37  units 
Sec.  202  Elderly  -  75  units 
Union  Wharf  -  63  apartments  -  27  townhouse 
condominiums 

Discourage  speculation  through  strict 
enforcement  of  zoning  and  occunancv 
Taws. 

Review  zoning  variance  requests  with  conmunlty 
to  assess  Impact  on  traffic,  rent  structure 
and  tenants  of  long  standing.    Provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  connunlty  task  force 
formed  to  address  Issues  such  as  the  short- 
age of  housing. 

Future  as  Italian 
ethnic  connunlty 

Work  with  ccnmunlty  task  force  to  In- 
crease awareness  of  community 
dynamics. 

Discuss  relationship  between  housing  demand, 
apartment  renovations  and  resulting  rent 
structure. 

Assess  existing  social  services  to  deter- 
mine additional  programs  to  meet  needs 
of  Italian  residents. 

North  End  Community  Health  Center  - 

»20,000  (COBG) 
Teen  Collaborative  -  SlS.OOO  (CDBG) 

Docunent  need  for  nursing  home  facility. 

Study  and  make  recommendations  concerning  need 
for  shuttle  for  the  elderly. 

Work  with  existing  agencies  to  create  construc- 
tive programs  for  adolescents. 

Provide  public  facilities  that  make 
coinnunlty  attractive  to  all  age  groups. 

North  Bennett  Street  bathhouse  - 
t22S.0OO  (CDBG) 

Assess  need  for  additional  recreational  facili- 
ties in  the  bathhouse  once  Phase  I  t  II  are 
completed. 

Prepare  housing  policy  that  renovates 
dilapidated  structures  without  forcing 
out  existing  residents. 

Encourage  use  of  Section  8  "substantial  rehab- 
ilitation" and  "existing  housing"  funds  to 
keep  lower  Income  tenants  from  being  forced 
from  renovated  units. 

Comnerclal  Center 

Improve  pedestrian  and  vehicular  access 
to  comiercial  center  by  enforcing 
traffic  and  oarking  regulations. 

Hanover  Street  parking  meters  (operating 
budget) 

Analyze  effect  of  Sargent's  Wharf  lot  and 
new  parking  meters  on  Hanover  Street  to 
see  If  additional  lot  is  needed. 

Improve  apoearance  of  center 

Work  with  Business  Coordinator  to  encourage 
participation  in  RESTORE  Program. 

Continue  dialogue  between  City  Hall 
and  merchants  to  discuss  problems  and 
needs. 

Work  with  Business  Coordinator  to  determine 
locations  for  benches  and  sitting  areas. 
Secure  funding. 

Meetings  with  Vice  Mayor,  Neighborhood  Business 
Seminars. 

Centra)  Artery 
Depression 

Work  with  Hass  DPW  and  consultants  to 
Insure  that  public  meetings  are 
meaningful  and  informational  material 
Is  clear  to  lay  people. 

Work  with  community  Task  Force  to  provide 
additional  technical  assistance  to  enable 
residents  to  raise  significant  Issues. 

Begin  discussion  with  the  Task  Force  about 
effect  of  air  rights  development  on  the 
North  End  neighborhood. 

Traffic  >  Parking 
(double  parking 
congestion) 

Implement  short  range  objectives  in- 
cluding Installation  of  parking  meters 
on  Hanover  Street  and  better  signing 
to  Improve  circulation. 

Relnstltute  and  enforce  strictly  the 
resident  sticker  program  designating 
certain  streets  for  resident  parking 
only. 

Hake  better  use  of  off-street  space. 

Continue  analysis  of  traffic  and  parking  issua. 
Propose   alternative  solutions. 

Work  with  residents  and  restauranteurs  to 

encourage  use  of  Government  Center  Garage. 

Provide  lights,  security,  special  rates  and 

shuttle  service  In  the  Garage. 
Begin  feasibility  study  of  parking  structure 

on  the  Fulton  Street  site. 

Completion  of  renewal 
project  activities 

Atlantic  Avenue  Phase  III 
Commercial  St.  sidewalk  and  street 

reconstruction 
Fulton  Street  and  chair  alley  sewer  & 

street  reconstruction 
Long  Wharf  sewall 
Park  near  elderly  housing 
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